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in oratory. Students flocked to the schools because it was universally recog- 
nized that the oratorical skill which a rhetorical training gave was the most 
effective instrument for a successful public career. 

In regard to the salaries for professors ordained by Antoninus Pius, Walden 
adopts the view of Zumpt ("Ueber den Bestand d. phil. Schule") that the 
salaries were to be paid by the municipalities except in cases where the mu- 
nicipalities were unable to do so. In the latter case, the emperor was to pay 
them. 

In his discussion of the social position of the professors, the school houses, 
the holidays, and student customs and traditions the author has drawn many 
parallels with the college life of our own time. He has illustrated this part of 
his book by copious quotations from the writings of the sophists, especially 
from the letters and speeches of Libanius, whose pages abound in interesting 
details of academic life in Athens, Constantinople, and Antioch. On all 
subjects connected with the college or university career — ^from the hazing of a 
Freshman to the efforts of a professor to secure an increase in salary — ^Libanius 
speaks with the authority of one who knows. 

For the details of the courses pursued in the schools of sophistry the prin- 
cipal source used is Theon's Progymnasmata, and emphasis is rightly laid on the 
fact (p. 203) that in him we have our most valuable source of information on 
the subject. Several recent treatises on ancient education would have accom- 
plished their purpose more effectually if their authors had studied Theon 
as carefully as they studied QuintiUan. 

G. J. Laing 

The University of Chicago 



Six Greek Sculptors. By Ernest A. Gardner. London: Duck- 
worth & Co.; New York: Scribners, 1910. Pp. xvi-l-260. 
81 plates. $2.00. 

A new book on Greek sculpture from the hand of Professor E. A. Gardner 
is a welcome addition to our literature on the subject. His Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture has been, since its publication in 1897, the chief up-to-date source 
on the subject for English readers. The present volume belongs to a pubUshers' 
series, the same in which Mrs. Eugenie Sellers Strong's book on Roman Sculp- 
ture was published in 1907. It is not a history of Greek sculpture, but is 
intended, in the words of the Preface, for those "who desire to supplement 
what general outlines of this history they may have learnt by a more vivid 
realization and appreciation of the work of the leading artists." The main 
discussion is preceded, however, by both a general introduction on the " Char- 
acteristics of Greek Sculpture" and by a chapter on "Early Masterpieces," 
and is followed by a chapter on "Hellenistic Scxdpture." These chapters, 
like the rest of the book, though the treatment is chronological, are not prima- 
rily historical, and one need not be disappointed that neither the Aegina nor 
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the 01}anpia sculptures appear among the plates illustrating the early sculp- 
tures, and that there is no illustration nor mention of the Aphrodite of Melos 
in the last chapter. A certain knowledge is thus presupposed on the part of 
the reader, as is shown also in the fact that the provenience and present where- 
abouts of the examples used are not given, as a rule, either in the text or in the 
list of illustrations, and that there is mention of " the tale about the Eros and 
Aphrodite" of Praxiteles without indicating what it was. The book may be 
characterized as "an appreciation of Greek sculpture," a field cultivated in 
this country by Edmund von Mach, and is distinctly successful in setting forth 
the received spirit and style of each of the masters. After a study of the 
chapter on Scopas, for example, the reader can hardly fail to recognize the 
Scopasian characteristics wherever they appear later. 

If Professor Gardner was tempted to quote what he had already written 
in his Handbook he persistently resisted the temptation. The thirty-six 
pages on Praxiteles are fresh and up to date and have no marks of the Handbook 
in their phraseology. The account taken of new material in these chapters 
is indicated by the first sentence in the chapter on Lysippus: "If our informa- 
tion as to Scopas has been considerably supplemented by recent discoveries, 
in the case of Lysippus the new evidence has been revolutionary in character." 
The statue of the pancratist Agias, found at Delphi, is given the first place as a 
means of determining the character of the work of Lysippus. On account of 
the importance thus attached to the Agias it is made the frontispiece to the 
book. One questions why this repUca should be labeled "hy Lysippus" and 
would like to have the frontispiece referred to for illustration from the text. 
The treatment of the "Lemnian Athena" also indicates the open-mindedness 
of the author in that, whUe he still justifies the dissenting voices, he no longer 
relegates Furtwangler's identification to a footnote. 

The illustrations are all full-page half-tone plates and printed on one side 
of the paper only. One must be prepared for long paragraphs, as long, for 
example, as six and one-half pages. There is almost an entire absence of foot- 
notes, the purpose being to present not data but principles. A brief bibliog- 
raphy is given, in which no American name appears but that of E. von Mach, 
and that only for the collection of illustrations. 

W. S. Ebeesole 
Cornell College 

Mount Vernon, Ia. 



